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*PIETER BRUEGEL, A PAINTER OF THE PEOPLE 
AND 
ANTONIO MORO, A PAINTER OF THE COURT 


By W. R. VALENTINER 


Part Two’ 


NTONIO MORO and Pieter Bruegel, both originally belonging to 

the burgher class of society, developed according to the point of 
view which would represent the social level to which they were at- 
tracted: Moro in the sense of the aristocratic, Bruegel in that of the low- 
est folk level. While Moro kept to the single portrait during his entire 
life, and even in his rare and not particularly fortunate religious rep- 
resentations rendered portrait-like figures according to traditional con- 
ceptions, Bruegel, in keeping with his democratic ideas, became more 


1The most comprehensive works on Bruegel are: R. van Bastelaer et G. Hulin de Loo: Pieter 
Bruegel Ancien, 1907; R. van Bastelaer: Les Estampes de P. Bruegel Ancien, 1908; Max J. Fried- 
lander: P. Bruegel, 1921. Among the studies on the artist I may mention: Alex L. Romdahl in Jahrbuch 
der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen, Vienna, 1905; Max Dvorak, the Introduction to the thirty-seven 
colored plates after the paintings in Vienna, 1925; Virgil Barker, Pieter Bruegel the Elder, London and 
New York, 1926; Max J. Friedlander in: Von Eyck bis Bruegel, 1916. 
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and more general in his types, allowing them to exist only as repre- 
sentatives of the classes to which they belonged, or — still more general 
— emphasized only their purely human attributes. 

In the “Fools’ Paradise” (Fig. 1), for instance, we see representa- 
tions of the three classes of human society united by their similar de- 
sires, eating and idling together. In the left foreground lies the fat 
peasant upon his flail, at the right the rich burgher stretched upon his 
luxurious fur mantle, at the left behind, the indolent knight, gauntlet 
and lance beside him; and in the event that we should not immediately 
recognize that this elegant cavalier is also of the company, another 
knight lies under a little eating house waiting for the roasting pigeon to 
fly into his mouth. On all sides remarkable looking creatures walk 
about in the landscape: a roasted hen, a young pig with a carving knife 
in his back, and a boiled egg. In the homely landscape behind, moun- 
tains of cakes are heaped up on a sea of milk, where a boy, with cooking 
spoon in his hand, has eaten his way completely through one of the 
luscious mountains. 

This is a humour other than that of the insipid portraits of fools 
whom we see in Antonio Moro’s paintings, other than that satirical one 
which we sometimes find in the gargoyles or on the portals of the ca- 
thedrals of the Middle Ages, in which the devil is ridiculed. For the first 
time in art Bruegel grants to an allegorical childlike folk humour a right 
to exist as a theme in painting for its own sake alone. It was as great an 
accomplishment as any in this century of discovery and rebirth, a deed 
without which all the humour which was to follow, from Frans Hals to 
Jan Steen, from Brouwer to Hogarth, and from Rowlandson to our own 
modern cartoonists, would not have been possible. 

Before Bruegel arrived at the conception which we see in the “Fools’ 
Paradise,” which is one of his late works, he must himself go through a 
development which made him more and more free of tradition. But 
even from his earliest works we see him going his own way with pe- 
culiar defiance and self-will. When he finished his apprenticeship, in 
keeping with the custom of the times, he wandered to Italy, supposedly 
sent by his teacher. It is remarkable that at this time Antonio Moro was 
also in Italy, even in Rome itself, which was Bruegel’s goal as well 
(1550-1552). Moro seems to have been serving as court painter to Gran- 
vella, who was on a special mission to Rome, and with whom he lived 
at the palace of Cardinal Sforza, painting portraits of the upper circles 
and finding a new inspiration in the art of Titian, who had stayed in 
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Rome only a short time before. But the great Bruegel frequented the 

lower circles of society, or, much more probably, troubled himself nei- 
ther about society nor modes of art. Unlike the fashionable Italian trav- 
elers who were wont to fill their sketchbooks with drawings in imita- 
tion of the antique and the Italian masters of the Renaissance, he spent 
his time not in museums and churches, but in the open, where he 
sketched landscapes from nature in the surrounding mountains. 

From these sheets which he made during his journey, several are pre- 
served to us in engravings, showing above all his interest in the views of 
mountain valleys which he had fixed in his mind from his climbs in the 
Alps or the Apennines (Fig. 2). They give us representations of a real- 
ism and a greatness of conceptions which were hitherto not known in 
art. Though still somewhat crowded in composition and occasionally 
filled with unimportant mythological or religious staffage, they belong 
to the first pure landscapes in western art and show personal impres- 
sions whose freshness still quite directly moves us today. We feel the 
pleasure of the wanderer who for the first time looks about him on the 
wide world from dizzy heights with open eyes and enjoys the vastness 
of the universe. 

When in 1553 Bruegel returned to Antwerp, he was the first to bring 
out a series of engravings —in combination with an enterprising pub- 
lisher—representing southern landscapes (Fig. 2). This series was 
soon followed by a second of Netherlandish views, which show Bruegel’s 
pleasure in the homely scenes of the villages and fields of his native land, 
a pleasure which must have been enhanced by his knowledge of the for- 
eign world. Still more than in the large sheets do we find in these realis- 
tic representations (Fig. 3) an entirely modern and hitherto unheard-of 
conception of nature. No Netherlander of the seventeenth century could 
have rendered village scenes more realistically or more objectively. 
With their clarity of outline, which is one of the necessities in engrav- 
ing, they have a special attraction for us even yet and are more fascinat- 
ing than many of the more subtle drawings of the period of Van Goyen 
and Ruysdael. 

If, then, in contrast to Moro, who as a portrait painter was early over- 
whelmed with commissions, Bruegel must have worked his way up 
slowly from an illustrator, it had a certain advantage. Through having 
made drawings for engravings which were to reproduce the essential 
characteristics in compositions with popular content of an allegorical 
nature or of the manners and morals of the day, his art always retained 
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its great simple style, so that his paintings, with their pure, definite out- 
line and their great placard-like planes of color, remind us of the mod- 
ern conception. His drawings, with their masterly grasp of what is char- 
acteristic, can be enlarged to any dimension without detriment. And 
what acute observation the single studies betray ; what inventiveness of 
scenic portrayal ! 

There is the simple figure of a shepherd leaning upon his shed (Fig. 
4). He makes a face as though he had fallen asleep standing up. The fas- 
tidious posture of the lean legs, stuck into broad shoes, little suits the 
naive, thin face, upon which the cap has slipped down, or the clumsy 
hands, over which the wide sleeves have almost fallen. Or how amus- 
ingly are the two peasants characterized (Fig. 5), who, as the exact state- 
ment of the color of their costumes shows, are sketched from life. The 
one nearest to us, with head sunk down, asks his neighbor for advice, 
and in his simple-mindedness does not surmise that he has beside him 
one of those unfortunate types who with his luxurious hair, flowing 
beard, and heavily-built head, produces an imposing effect, but whose 
thoughts develop slowly or not at all in the thick skull, and who startles 
us with banalities as soon as he opens his mouth. 

But still more fascinating are the artist’s own inventions, for example 
the sheet with the artist and critic (Fig. 6): the artist sullen and dis- 
heartened because he has not accomplished anything in his work, the 
lines of his face drawn and distorted from brooding; the critic protrud- 
ing a straight-lined profile, a smooth, intellectual contour, and, in con- 
trast to the flat cap of the painter, wearing a cap that is jauntily turned 
up, while he laughs in a superior manner. 

Bruegel’s humour unfolds itself still further in the drawings with 
scenic representations, which when analyzed will usually be found to 
interpret to the public proverbs or didactic rhymes. There is, for in- 
stance, the sheet depicting the raising of bees, in the background of 
which is a charming village landscape (Fig. 7). 'The ludicrous lies in the 
contrast between the almost harmless occupation with the little bees and 
the fearful speculation of the dreadful looking men who are equipped 
as though for a gas attack or preparing to throw bombs. 

In contrast to the cold and cruelly dispassionate delineation of the 
buffoons and idiots in the court pictures of Moro, Bruegel’s representa- 
tions always have a human side, even when they seem to make merry 
over fools or the afflicted. 

He describes the foolishness of the gold-obsessed alchemist (Fig. 8). 
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A confused disorder reigns in the laboratory, which is installed in a 
stable. A scholar dictates the recipe, which the fanatical, emaciated 
peasant tries to carry out on the hearth. His wife looks in vain for a last 
farthing for the sustenance of the family. Everything is going to pieces ; 
only the children are having a good time in the chaos and play at hide 
and seek in the hay loft. Through the window we see the end of the 
ruined family: they are going to the poorhouse. But how moving is the 
reception of these poor people by the nurse who reaches out helpful arms 
to the wife and child! Even when Bruegel’s humour enters the field of 
the grotesque and he describes the consequences of insanity or other hu- 
man afflictions, he unconsciously, through deep sympathy, knows how 
to move us at the fate of the unfortunate ones. 

He has drawn a famous series of the insane of Brussels who on St. 
John’s Day have been enticed with music into the open in the neigh- 
borhood of a certain bridge in one of the suburbs, and who, in spite of 
all their opposition, are being led in dance step over the bridge (Fig. 9). 
When they are on the other side they sink exhausted to the ground and 
are then treated with warm drinks by the villagers. It was believed that 
in this way epileptics became healed for a year. One of those who is de- 
picted in the group shows powerful resistance and the women give him 
a helping hand when he is in the neighborhood of the bridge; one is al- 
ready upon the bridge; and another sits exhausted under a tree upon 
the other side. 

In one of the most significant creations of the artist, the “Parable of 
the Blind” (Naples Museum), who lead each other until all fall into the 
ditch, the stirring tragedy of the delineation offsets the grotesque hu- 
mour: In one of those finely observed village landscapes in whose pres- 
entation Bruegel proves himself one of the greatest landscape artists of 
all times, the blind grope their way with their empty sockets search- 
ingly directed toward their goal. So forcibly does he picture the ines- 
capable fate of the course of the blind, that one quickly notes “that it 
seems as though Bruegel has raised the popular maxim to a symbol of 
blindly stumbling humanity” (Friedlander). In such works Bruegel 
comes nearer to the nature of a great tragic poet than to the humourist 
which he appears first of all to be, and this is not surprising when we re- 
call how frequently true humour touches on deep tragedy, how often the 
greatest humourist and the greatest tragic poet are united in one man, 
as in Shakespeare and Moliére, with whom Bruegel may be compared 
in more than one respect. 
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With this painting of the blind we come to one of the latest creations 
of the artist. The drawer and engraver of the early days had gone a long 
way before he ventured upon painting, upon executing compositions of 
large size. These large pictures, among which the two most important 
paintings by Bruegel in American collections belong, “The Wedding 
Dance” (1666), in the Detroit Museum and “The Harvesters” (1665), 
in the Metropolitan Museum, and of which the majority — owing to a 
predilection of one of the Hapsburg princes for Bruegel’s work — are 
preserved in the Vienna Museum, were all executed in the last decade 
of the artist’s life. And even here we are able to observe a gradual prog- 
ress, though not always of an outward nature. In many of these com- 
positions we recognize a close connection between traditional motives 
of a religious or mythological nature, which Bruegel, to be sure, com- 
pletely reorganizes. But in those which move us most today he is time- 
less in his subjects also, and his humour is of so universal a nature that 
it is still comprehensible to the most uneducated. 

It is significant that in those paintings which treat traditional motives 
we also find a rough connection with the happenings of the times. This 
may be true of “The Carrying of the Cross” of the Vienna Museum. It is 
as though we were witnessing an execution of one of those unfortunate 
men who for political or religious reasons fell victim to the torture of 
the Inquisition. In one of those great, sublime and outstretched hilly 
landscapes, Christ drags the cross along, almost lost sight of in the 
crowd, surrounded by Spanish soldiers who press back the onlookers 
and move about proudly on their heavy horses. Upon a wagon the other 
condemned ones are led up to the place of execution. Who before Brue- 
gel had dared such a delineation of the Passion, who had thought of 
having a windmill turn itself merrily upon a high rock next to Gol- 
gotha? Only the group of the holy women in the foreground who mourn 
aside at the edge of the road appear to be still a remnant of the old 
church tradition. 

In a like manner “The Murder of the Innocents” (Vienna) is laid in 
a Dutch village. How magically the snow-covered village street stretches 
out into the distance, with its neat houses with their pointed roofs, the 
little village church, the bare trees which stand out clearly against the 
clear winter sky! But into the midst of the serenity of this northern win- 
ter peacefulness, murderers, in the form of Spanish troops, suddenly ap- 
pear, rushing into the houses and stabbing the children, so that the 
white snow becomes the color of blood. A laughing and a crying philoso- 
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pher at the same time, Bruegel portrays the tragic beside the humour- 
ous: One poor woman sits in deep emotion upon the ground with her 
naked little boy upon her lap, his little shoes and stockings which she 
has drawn from his body, beside her. Not far away a peasant tries to set 
a large ugly dog upon the soldiers ; but the well-fed mongrel has no de- 
sire for the attack. 

There has been much dispute over the psychological explanation of 
why Bruegel lays the scene of the Bible story in Holland. The idea that 
he was unconscious of the fact that Palestine was a different looking 
country is, of course, wrong. Since he had been in Rome he must have 
known that Bethlehem did not look like a Dutch village. On the other 
hand that he considered it facetious to choose the Netherlands as the 
stage for the holy story is too modern an interpretation for so naively 
creative an artist. Much rather may we suppose that when he read 
the Bible story, he re-experienced it with such intensity that he could 
choose for the locality in which his imagination saw it none other 
than that which was best known to him. As still today with most 
readers gifted with a vivid imagination, stories which impress them 
are in their thoughts, or at least in their dreams, laid in some familiar 
scene. 

When Bruegel read of the vision which St. Paul had on the way to 
Damascus, the impressions he had had in the Alps came to his mind and 
he created the powerful mountain landscape (Fig. 11) in which, by 
means of the close-up view and by enlarging the figures in the fore- 
ground, he was the first to arrive at that sudden deepening of space in a 
narrow field of vision which anticipates the effects that only later paint- 
ers — Vermeer in particular — were able to achieve. The way in which 
he here portrays the approaching storm in the mountains, which Paul, 
who has fallen from his horse and whose tiny figure is visible in the 
midst of a multitude of diminutive figures, thinks is meant for him, and 
how at the other side he opens the narrow valley at one glance into the 
clear and brilliant distance to a bright heaven, belong among the mar- 
vels of art. 

Before such pictures we do not wonder that Bruegel is the first great 
painter of olden times to occasionally completely subordinate the hu- 
man figure to the cosmic whole of nature. The freer his art became, the 
more full of significance became for him the relation between nature 
and man, the more did he flee from the anxieties of the day into nature, 
where the elements are still more powerful than the human being. 
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In the “Storm at Sea” (Fig. 10) he holds up his times, in which men 
were destroyed in the wars by thousands, to the mirror of the so much 
greater battle of the elements, beside which the human war seems like 
so much child’s play. No one before him had ventured on a similar 
theme, and after him even the best sea painters of the Rembrandt pe- 
riod did not paint more convincingly the superior power of the sea over 
human sea craft, which like nutshells dance about precariously upon 
the mountain-high waves. A few sailboats and flocks of fluttering sea 
gulls shine white against the dark flood; a broad beam of light breaks 
suddenly out of the stormy sky and illumines the brave sailboat of a 
whale fisher. And what do we see there, powerfully emerging from the 
waves? What rolls with open jaws toward the tiny craft? Yes, it is he; 
it is Moby Dick; and now we may expect a struggle for life and death. 

The adjustment of the human being to the whole of nature seems to 
the artist —as to Faust at the end of his life—to be the last word of 
wisdom: not the forgetting of the days and the seasons of the year which 
life in cities brings with it; not the setting apart of the existence of the 
human being from nature by overvaluing the questions of the day — 
even though they be political questions of the very existence of the na- 
tion — but a taking part in the marvelous transformations of nature 
from day to day, from month to month, a listening to these voices of 
nature’s experiences in ourselves also. 

And so, in a series of “The Seasons,” he has given the highest expres- 
sion to his feeling for landscapes which embrace both man and nature; 
in the portrayal of summer, in which the rhythm of warm waves repeats 
itself in the splendid high lines of the landscape ahd in the ringing step 
of the figures who wander apart from each other; in the representation 
of winter, when men and animals, shivering from the same sharp air, 
herd together, and when the broad spaces which the foliage of summer 
covered over, now assert themselves ; and in the splendid picture of the 
presentiment of spring, where, though the snow still glistens on the 
mountains, though the storm still rages on the sea, though the days are 
short and gloomy in their alternating rain and sunshine, everything is 
filled with the certain anticipation of the coming new day. In the trees 
the sap presses upward and the gardener must take care that what has 
become dried up and dead during the winter shall be thrown aside. 

Bruegel paints world landscapes. We always seem to stand high up 
and overlook wide territories. We feel the roundness of the earth as we 
are to experience it again only in modern art. This is quite evident in 
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the painting which is perhaps his last, “The Fall of Icarus” in Brussels 
(Fig. 12),’ which tells us something of his philosophy of life, a picture 
full of serenity and filled with the beauty of the earth. In the distance 
gleams the sea in the bright sunlight; merrily the boats sway to and fro 
with bellied sails upon the placid waves; happy towns lie well hidden 
about the protecting harbour; white, rocky hills enframe the quiet bay. 
In the foreground flocks of sheep graze, an angler sits fishing, a peasant 
plows his field. In the midst of this world scene a little accident has oc- 
curred, so small that at first it is scarcely noticed. Icarus, he who would 
fly to heaven, has fallen down into the sea. In spite of the tragedy of the 
event, it appears almost amusing, as a leg of the poor lad still shows 
above the water. The shepherd looks toward the sky as though expect- 
ing something more to fall. Icarus was a mortal who had ventured too 
near to heaven. He wanted to break away from Mother Earth; but he 
will have to suffer for it; he atones with his life and the earth goes 
quietly on her way. The peasant who follows his plow so eagerly in the 
sunshine, who remains nearest to the earth, is the enduring and the for- 
tunate one. The fall of one who desired to place himself above humanity 
seems to other men an event of world importance; but it is nothing in 
the face of the world whole. Therefore for what reason wilt thou roam 
far and ever farther? Hold to that which thou hast, on that which is 
nearest to thee. But wouldst thou mount higher, remember thy relation 
to the universe, before which that which appears significant becomes in- 
significant. Thus the artist ends with an unassuming world philosophy 
but one which brought him happiness. 

Although Antonio Moro has painted for us an excellent likeness of 
William of Orange—to be sure from the period when William was still 
true to the king, and he himself was inclined toward the viewpoint of 
the aristocratic class to which William belonged — it is Bruegel much 
rather than Moro who may be compared with Orange as a creative per- 
sonality. William of Orange and Pieter Bruegel may be called the spir- 
itual emancipators of the Netherlands; they represent two principles 
which as long as the world exists will contend with each other: the aris- 
tocratic and the democratic. That Orange finally entered the ranks of 
democracy was a demand of the time, an epoch with which the victori- 
ous march of the democratic principle began, an epoch in which we still 
stand today. It cannot have been an easy matter for him to break away 
from his aristocratic point of view. 


2 A study on this picture by Arthur Edwin Bye in Art Studies, Vol. I, 1923. 
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Antonio Moro went the opposite way and all of his life served the 
monarchy whose power was to be secure for centuries, collapsing only 
in our own day. Bruegel performed the greater deed in that, in opposi- 
tion to tradition and conventions, he identified himself with the move- 
ment to which victory was to be allotted only in the future, and out of 
which the first republic of modern times emerged. If Moro’s works also 
have historical significance and no little artistic merit, there will never 
be accorded to them the universal esteem which falls only to the lot of 
supremely great art. Thus while William of Orange continues to live on 
the lips of the people in the national hymn, “Wilhelmus van Nassaue,” 
so is the art of Pieter Bruegel still understandable without historical 
explanation: he is forever the friend of the naive public, which still mar- 
vels and laughs in front of his paintings in the museums just as once it 
did in the annual fairs in his native land; and he is forever the friend of 
the artist, to whom he appears, as do all such “timeless” geniuses, a con- 


temporary. 
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CHARLES WILLSON PEALE’S 
PORTRAIT MINIATURES 


By Freperic FairncHILD SHERMAN 


New York City 


OPLEY, Henry Pelham, and Charles Willson Peale were the three 

best portrait miniaturists of Colonial times in this country. Copley 
and Pelham, both Royalists, left America before the Revolution. There 
are but about a dozen true miniatures by Copley known today and only 
three by Henry Pelham. By Peale there are perhaps ten or a dozen of 
Colonial date, but examples from his hand of revolutionary time bring 
the total of his recognized works up to a total of over forty. One of the 
earlier specimens, owned by Mr. William B. Osgood Field, represents 
General Washington as a Colonel of British troops in Colonial days 
and was probably painted in 1772. The other early miniature showing 
Washington as a Colonial officer, exhibitedat The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art as a Peale, resembles no known likeness of him by our artist and 
is in fact by Copley. The late Charles Henry Hart’s remark concerning 
this Washington miniature, quoted in Miss Wharton’s book, that “min- 
iatures discount at least a decade from a man’s years” is completely 
refuted by signed and dated examples too numerous to mention by in- 
numerable native artists — and it leaves his observation that this par- 
ticular miniature “is curiously youthful in appearance for a man of 
forty-five” to reinforce the argument that it is the work of Copley, 
painted in 1755 in Boston and representing him at twenty-three. Rem- 
brandt Peale’s statement, referred to by Mr. Wehle in his book on 
American Miniatures, that the miniature was one of his father’s, paint- 
ed in 1777, is hardly to be considered as actual proof of the matter. 
Rembrandt Peale was not born until 1778 and if it were painted the 
year previous he could have had no knowledge of the fact until some- 
thing like ten or twelve years thereafter, and then only from hearing his 
father refer to a miniature of Washington he painted in 1777. This 
particular miniature Rembrandt Peale could not positively identify as 
his father’s work and his statement deserves no more consideration 
than the opinion of any other competent painter or critic of art. The 
best argument that could be brought forward for this miniature as a 
work of Charles Willson Peale’s would be that it is one of the earliest 
the artist painted of Washington, dating 1772. Unfortunately, however, 
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that argument is useless by reason of the fact that he made two replicas 
of the miniature of that date — and there is no known replica of this. 
Of the Osgood Field type of Willson Peale miniature there are at least 
two replicas, and perhaps more. The evidence of its being by Peale 
amounts simply to this: first, the statement of Rembrandt Peale forty 
or fifty years later that his father painted it the year before he, Rem- 
brandt Peale, was born; second, the opinion of Wm. S. Baker, who was 
something of an authority on engravings but certainly in no sense a 
competent judge of miniatures and, third, and last, the opinion of 
Charles Henry Hart, quoted by Miss Wharton, whose arguments in- 
spire little or no confidence in this particular instance. The recorded 
Peale miniature of 1777 must picture his Excellency as the Com- 
manding General of the American forces and is most probably that 
belonging to Miss Josephine Foster of New Haven, Connecticut, or 
one similar to it. The fact of the Foster miniature having the date 1785 
engraved on the locket is immaterial as it is added there in a man- 
ner more likely to indicate the date at which the miniature passed as a 
gift to Anna Constable rather than the date when it was painted. Cer- 
tainly the Osgood Field example and the fact that there are replicas of 
it point to its being the one painted in 1772 for Martha Washington, 
from which replicas were made at the time for the Custis children. 

As I have pointed out elsewhere Peale’s division of space in his 
ivories, the head occupying from a third to almost a half of the space, 
is probably the result of his admiration of the early Copley miniature 
of Washington, which he might have seen in Washington’s possession 
and which might have led to his visit of the early 1760’s to Boston, when 
he made a point of seeing Copley. However this arrangement of the 
spacing being inartistic was immediately discarded by Copley though 
Willson Peale continued to follow it so faithfully that it became a 
characteristic of his work, common to almost all his ivories, and almost 
invaluable as evidence in attributing to him unsigned miniatures about 
which little or nothing is known. 

Miss Wharton who so happily sums up Willson Peale’s life and art 
in her book holds him to have been a more competent miniaturist than 
his younger brother James, whom he taught and to whom he eventually 
referred customers who came to him for miniatures. Certainly Willson 
Peale’s miniatures have nothing like his brother’s splendor of coloring 
and, except for lamentable inaccuracies or carelessness in drawing at 
times, James Peale’s ivories obviously excel his brother’s in composi- 
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tion, coloring and technic. Nevertheless Willson Peale was a minia- 
turist of outstanding ability in his day, and some of his male portraits 
particularly, like the Gen. Nathaniel Greene, the Thomas Wharton and 
the Captain Summers, are really noteworthy works. His palette is gen- 
erally restricted to complementary rather than contrasted hues and 
those of the medium rather than the higher register — grays, greens, 
blues and browns, with only an occasional touch of red — all modified 
to a neutral tonality, quite the antithesis of his brother James’s ex- 
uberant coloring. His technic is furthermore more meticulous and 
precise. His ivories, like most of those of Colonial times, are appreciably 
smaller than those of the revolutionary miniaturists, his hand less free 
than Copley’s or Pelham’s in applying color, but for that very reason 
his portraits impress one favorably as perhaps being more realistic and 
trustworthy likenesses. 

He is reputed to have painted a miniature of Washington as late as 
1795, when fifty-four years old, and he records in his diary having 
painted one of Miss De Peyster of New York, whom he later married, 
in 1791. It may be presumed with reasonable certainty, I think, that the 
former date, if correct, marks the end of his activity as a miniature 
painter, particularly as it is likely that his eyesight at fifty-four must 
have been considerably impaired. It is also pertinent to note that the 
date coincides almost exactly with the height of James Peale’s success 
in the same field, when it would have been most natural under the cir- 
cumstances for his elder brother to have retired, as it were, in his favor. 

The small “Unidentified Man” (Robt. G.) which Mrs. John Hill 
Morgan has recently added to her collection of early native miniatures 
is a characteristic and attractive example of the artist’s work in an al- 
most perfect state of preservation, the coloring as clear and bright as 
when it came from his hand. The powdered hair, gray eyes and fair 
complexion, together with the rich brownish-black coat and yellow and 
gray striped waistcoat, white stock and frill and soft gray background 
combine in a color scheme of conspicuous charm. 

The early miniature of 1787 representing Nathaniel Irwin is curi- 
ously hard in the outline of the head against the light background of sky 
and pearly cloud; nor has it the variety and charm of color one finds in 
works like the Nathaniel Greene. It is probably considerably faded and 
that has had a tendency to harden the outline and emphasize the draw- 
ing. The Comte de Rochambeau, General Greene and the Mr. and Mrs. 
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Andrew Summers are among the best of his ivories, outshining even 
the Washingtons as works of art. The Mrs. Philip Rogers, number 8 of 
my list, reproduced in Miss Wharton’s book, I cannot reconcile with 
his other works and have included, with a question as to its being by 
him, which I could only settle to my satisfaction by a personal examina- 
tion of the miniature. 


A LIST OF MINIATURES BY CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 


GeorcE Watton. (Signer of the Declaration from Georgia.) 

Mayor JONATHAN SELLMAN. (Reproduced Wharton, page 90.) 

CoLoneEL Joun Nixon. 1772. (Reproduced Wharton, page go.) 

Captain JAaMEs Montcomery. 1777. (Recorded Wharton, page 91.) 

Mrs. JAMEs Montcomery. 1777. (Reproduced Wharton, page 82.) 

Mrs. CuHartes Wittson Peate. “Rachel Brewer.” (Reproduced Wharton, 
page 82.) 

Mrs. Puiuip Rocers. (Reproduced Wharton, page 18.) ? 


Mrs. Micuaet Taney. (Reproduced Wehle, page 2.) Oval ivory. 14% inch high 
by 13%, inch wide. Property of Mr. R. T. H. Halsey. 


Gen. NATHANIEL GREENE. Oval ivory. 134 inch high by 13@ inch wide. Property 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Aft. 


Georce WasuincTon. (Probably one of the miniatures of 1772.) Oval ivory. 
1% inch high by 1% inch wide. Property of Mr. William B. Osgood Field. 


GrorcE WasuincTon. Property of The Long Island Historical Society. 
Grorce WasHIncTON. 1772. (For Miss Custis. Mentioned Wharton, page 80.) 
Georce WasHINncTON. 1772. (For Mr. Custis. Mentioned Wharton, page 80.) 


Unidentified Gentleman. Oval ivory. 2 inches high by 13; inch wide. Property 
of Mr. R. T.H. Halsey. 


Hon. WittiaM Bincuam. Circa 1770. Oval ivory. 17% inch high by 1% inch 
wide. (Reproduced Wehle, page 2.) Property of The Carnegie Museum. 


Hon. Peyton Ranpotpu. Oval ivory. 1% inch high by 1% inch wide. Property 
of The Carnegie Museum. 


ComTE vE Rocuamseau. (Reproduced Wehle, page 2.) 136 inch high by 1% 
inch wide. Property of Mrs. Herbert duPuy. 

Tuomas Wuarton, Jr. Oval ivory. 13% inch high by 1% inch wide. Property of 
The Carnegie Museum. 

Georce WasuincTon, (Reproduced Wehle, page 2.) Frame inscribed and dated 


1785; probably the date of its presentation to Anna Constable. Oval ivory. 
17% inch high by 135 inch wide. Property of Miss Josephine B. Foster. 


Capt. ANDREW SUMMERS. 1742-1806. (Reproduced Wehle, page 2.) 17% inch 
high by 13%; inch wide. Property of The Carnegie Museum. 


Hannay Summers. Mrs. Anprew. (Reproduced Wehle, page 2.) Oval ivory. 
144 inch high by 13°, inch wide. Property of The Carnegie Museum. 
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23 Master Anprew Summers. Died 1820. Oval ivory. 114 inch high by 1% inch 
wide. Property of The Carnegie Museum. 


24 Cor. Wittiam Armstronc. (Reproduced Metropolitan Museum Catalogue.) 
Oval ivory. 14%; inch high by 17g inch wide. Property of Mrs. D. Maitland 
Armstrong. 


25 Cox, Joun Laurens. Circa 1776. (Reproduced Wharton, page 90.) 1%4 inch 
high by 1% inch wide. Property of Mr. John Laurens. 


4 26 Mayor Wituiam Jackson. (Mentioned Wharton, page go.) Oval ivory. 143 
inch high by 1/4 inch wide. Property of Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 


27. Gen. Samuet Wess. Circa 1776. (Mentioned Wharton, page go.) 

28 Anprew Moore. Circa 1790. 

29 Rosert Morris. Circa 1780. (Mentioned Wharton, page 91.) 

3 30 Mrs. Ropert Morris, Circa 1780, (Mentioned Wharton, page 91.) 

31 Mrs. Cuartes Wittson Peate anp Daucuter. “Rachel Brewer.” Circa 1771. 


(Reproduced Wehle, page 2.) Oval ivory. 2% inches high by 23% inches wide. 
Property of Mrs. Sabin W. Colton. 

32 Mr. Bocart. (Mentioned Wharton, page 126.) 

33 Mrs. Russett anp Daucuter. Painted in England about 1769. (Mentioned 
Wharton, pages 88-89.) 

34 Masters THomas anp Maruias Borntey. Painted in England about 1769. 
(Mentioned Wharton, pages 88-89.) 

35 Miss De Peyster. Afterward the artist’s second wife. (Mentioned Wharton, 
page 96.) 

36 Ancetica Peate. The artist’s daughter, afterward Mrs. Alexander of Baltimore. 
(Mentioned Wharton, page 99.) 

37. Self Portrait. 1768. (Mentioned Wharton, page 82.) 


38 Ship Captain. (Mentioned Wharton, page 89.) 


39 Matruew Irwin. 1787. Oval ivory. 1% inch high by 14% inch wide. Property 
of The Ehrich Galleries. 


40 Georce WasHIncTON. 1777. (Mentioned Wharton, page 78.) 


. 41 Unidentified Man. (Robt. G.) Oval ivory. 134 inch high by 14 inch wide. Prop- 
erty of Mrs. John Hill Morgan. 


: 42 Joun Gorpon Macoms. 1717—after 1796. Oval ivory. 1% inch high by 1% 
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inch wide. Property of Mrs. Herbert DuPuy. 


4 NOTE. The works referred to are as follows: Anne Hollingsworth Wharton’s “Heirlooms in 
Miniatures,” Philadelphia, 1898. Harry B. Wehle’s “American Miniatures 1730-1850,” Garden City, 
q L. I., New York, 1927, and The Metropolitan Museum of Art “Catalogue of an Exhibition of Minia- 
i tures painted in America 1720-1850,” New York, 1927. 
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ROBERT H.NISBET, PAINTER—ETCHER 


OME painters have a natural aptitude for etching as a medium of 

expression and when they differentiate between the two forms of 
graphic representation almost invariably make a distinct impression 
with the graving tool. Robert H. Nisbet’s forte in etching has perhaps 
more to do with sensitiveness than with dramatic creation, is more in- 
timately related to the emotional reaction of color and unrelated to the 
conscious contrivance of the purely graphic instinct as expressed in com- 
position or design. Nevertheless it achieves a distinction of its own and 
apart in that it expresses something of what so truly lights one’s inner 
self but seldom penetrates the actual scene before one’s eyes. This in- 
tangible element of human nature, call it emotion, feeling, or what you 
will, is a no less real part of living than the most elementary of everyday 
facts. Indeed it is probable that it has more to do with the motivation of 
man in the final sense than the hardest realities of life. An art that re- 
leases somewhat of this emotional or spiritual content of humanity is 
therefore of more real importance than the most impressive of creative 
designs or the most alluring of linear compositions. In Nisbet’s “Moon- 
light” plates one encounters a gracious sense of understanding of inner 
aspirations of an immaterial sort that are no less an actual because an un- 
spoken of influence in life. It is a kind of sensitive hunger perhaps that 
finds food in intangible forms of expression like the song of a bird, a 
phrase of music or a line of poetry, but it is a real hunger none the less, 
though it finds gratification only in immaterial matter. Intellectually 
we may feed upon calculated balance of mass and form, consciously 
contrived and skillfully rendered linear composition or firmly and nobly 
constructed graphic design; spiritually we require a different nourish- 
ment. Nisbet’s marine etchings, both those of the sea and of the brooks 
and rivers, only a trifle less adequately fulfill the requirements of one’s 
emotional appetite, and as a measure of compensation for that little 
less they figuratively speaking often release floods of feeling from the 
inner fastnesses of one’s being. 

He is a conscientious artist in the field of etching, doing his own 
printing and limiting the prints from each plate very strictly — of some 
there are but three or four and of no plate are there more than a hun- 
dred prints. Naturally, for this reason, his etchings have an added in- 
terest and appeal to the collector as being entirely his own work. His 
subjects are of many kinds though he is most successful in a limited 
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field. However, he is not satisfied to confine himself in any way and ex- 


periments constantly with new subject matter and new ideas and is at 
the same time occupied with the development of technique and style— 
a progressive artist and a constant student of his art. 


ETCHINGS BY ROBERT H. NISBET 


D — Drypoint. 


1 The Hurrying River 
2 Breezy Day . 
3 Portland Head I 

Portland Head II 
Willows . ; 
Cliffs : 
South Portland 
Bathers; South Pevtiend 

9 Portland Head with Spray 
10 Lodge at Harrings 
11 House at Southville 
12 Bathers and Fish House 
13 Maine Coast 
14 Hall’s Trees 
15 The Rapids (D) . 
16 Rapids at Bull’s Bridge 
17 The Inlet : 
18 Sunset — The Inlet | 
19 Road to Peg Horn 
20 Peg Horn Farm 
21 Church at Narcoossee 
22 Florida Pines . 
23 Fisherman — Lake Tohopekiliga 
24 Moonlight (A & D) i 
25 Street in St. Augustine . 
26 Alligator Bait . ‘ 
a7 City Gates — St. dupetiins 2 
28 Sky and Lake — St. Cloud 
29 Watch Tower — Fort Marion I 
30 Watch Tower — Fort Marion II 
31 Trees and Canal — Kissimmee 
32 Portland Light ‘ P 
33 Beach with Little Bather (D) ° 
34 Moonlight with Trees (A & D) 
34b Moonlight with Trees (E & A) 
35 Fisherman in Willows . ; 
36 Fisherman — Kent Falls 

(Soft Ground) 

37 Idyll (E & D) 
38 Alligator Bait seuneegel) 
39 Lane’s Falls (D) 
40 Portland Head III . 
41 Evening (A & D) 
42 Willie Fishing (D) 
43 Street in St. Cloud (A) 
44 Diana (Soft Ground) 
45 Wood Interior (Soft —"s 
46 Bass Fishing (destroyed) 
47 Fishing for Cunners 
48 Edge of the Lake 
49 Bowie’s Rocks 
50 Screen of Trees 
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E — Etching. A — Aquatint. 


51 Pool — Figure and Dog 

52 Rapids II (D) . 

53 Night — Kissimmee (A & D) 

54 Misty Moonlight (Soft Ground) 
Two prints only 

55 Misty Moonlight 
(Soft Ground & A) 

56 Patterns (D) 

57 The Falls (D) ‘ 

58 Congregational Church — Kent 

59 Moonlit Skies 

60 Kent School : 

61 Connecticut Hills (D) 

62 Maples by the River 

63 Five Brothers 

64 The Seventh Wave (D) 

65 The Little Beach (D) 

66 The Housatonic (D) . 

67 Shel Hendrix House (D) 

68 The Singing River (D) 

69 Twilight (D) 

70 The River sy cape 

71 Patterns. Small. (D) 

72 Narragansett Boat House 

73 Surprised (Nude figure) 

73b Surprised (Figure changed to Fisher- 
man) . 

74 Hickories — Steanaien » Sense 
(A & E) 

75 Page’s House 

76 Page’s House (D) 

77 Moonlight in the Hills (D) 

78 Marine (D) “ 

79 Oyster House — Wellfleet (D) 

80 Low Tide — Provincetown 

81 Low Tide — Provincetown (D) 

82 Mud and Boats (D) 

83 Idyll (D) 

83b Idyll (E) 

84 Launching Life Boat 

85 Sand Cliffs 5 

86 Provincetown Docks ; 

87 Oldest House — Provincetown (D) 

88 State Road to Beach ae 

89 Dunes — Provincetown 

90 Sand Bar Club (D) 

91 Waugh’s House 

92 Wood Interior (D) 

93 Trees at New Milford Gun Club (D) 

04 Kent Hills (D) at ae 

95 Pool and Rapids (D) 
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NEW ART BOOKS 


SIENESE PaInTING OF THE TrEcENTO. By Dr. C. H. Weigelt. 108 pp., 120 plates. 


Pantheon Edition, Pegasus Press, Paris, 1930. (Translated from the German.) 


Among the Italian schools of painting in the Trecento the Sienese stands un- 
doubtedly first for general quality of output. The survey of a century which in 
one small city produced a Duccio, a Simone Martini and the brothers Loren- 
zetti, and whose minor artists are still of sufficient merit to rank with all but the 
first names in other art provinces (Florence not excepted) can with difficulty 
be condensed into a mere sixty pages of text or be adequately represented in a 
hundred and twenty illustrations. Dr. Weigelt, whose Duccio di Buoninsegni 
(Leipzig, 1911), is undoubtedly the standard work on the Ducciesque phase of 
this evolution, has given us, after a long interval, a second and more compre- 
hensive essay, and has, we feel, coped not inadequately with the difficulties 
presented by the breadth of the field and the limits prescribed by the program 
of the Pantheon series. The new book covers again the ground of the earlier 
one, passes with equal diligence over the greater masters of the first half of the 
century and deals, only too briefly, with the secondary artists of the latter half. 
For the choice and quality of the illustrations we must offer both to Dr. Weigelt 
and his publisher the most unstinted encomium. The selection had to fall per- 
force along well-established lines, but, this notwithstanding, the plates offer 
much that has never before been available and are throughout of the very high- 
est standard of taste and excellence. 

It is natural to set the author’s present conception of the work of Duccio along- 
side that of twenty years back. As the most enthusiastic exponent of the 
theory that the “Rucellai Madonna” is an early work of Duccio—a position 
which Dr. Weigelt has ably sustained on two recent occasions in the pages of 
this periodical, we find him staunch to the views of 1911; but his coupling of the 
“Crevole Madonna” (here for the first time adequately illustrated) with that 
masterpiece is a decided reinforcement of the old position. This is not the place 
to recapitulate this historic discussion. We will, however, venture to advance 
what is perhaps a new objection to Dr. Weigelt’s hypothesis. It is generally as- 
sumed that the “Rucellai Madonna,” if by Duccio, is not the first work known 
to us. (This chronology is very clear in the study of 1911, and less explicit in 
the present work.) It should follow in point of time on the unquestioned and 
wholly characteristic “Madonna with the Three Franciscans” at Siena. Now 
how was it that Duccio was fully himself on a first essay, and then less clearly 
so—for I fancy that the most enthusiastic supporter of the Weigeltian posi- 
tion would admit that the “Rucellai Madonna” does not represent Duccio com- 
pletely as we know him in the “Maesta”? We state this objection in all humility, 
as the fruit of recent heart-searchings on our own part and couple it with the 
further observation that in so far as the controversy takes the form of whether 
the Rucellai is or is not the work of Cimabue, the result seems a foregone con- 
clusion, but the balance is more evenly laid when it is a case of deciding be- 
tween the youthful Duccio and a third unknown master (see Berenson, Suida 
and Perkins) predecessor of Duccio. If the Rucellai picture be indeed by Duc- 
cio, both it and the “Crevole Madonna” must anticipate chronologically all 
else that we have of his. 

It would be interesting to deal in some fullness with our author’s development 
of the other greater Sienese masters, but space forbids us. It is noticeable that 
in the case of Pietro Lorenzetti his views coincide in many points (e.g. the 
frescoes at Assisi, the separation of the Loeser Madonna and other kindred 
pictures) with those recently expressed by Dewald. A notable novelty is the 
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question raised over the authorship of the signed Lippo Memmi at Orvieto. We 
feel, however, that it will be more useful, after a word of admiration for the 
masterly concentration of material in the notes, to dwell on a general feature 
of the present book, which brings it into line with the latest phase of modern 
criticism. Our decade is a hyper-analytical one. What Suida has done for the 
Lombard Leonardesque masters, what Offner is doing for the Florentine tre- 
centists, Dr. Weigelt has done for his Sienese artists. He has adopted with un- 
flinching zeal an attitude of rigorous dissection, with the result that where 
formerly we said loosely Segna or Ugolino, we must now subdivide from the 
oeuvre of the former the works of the “Master of Asciano” and the “Master of 
the Boston Madonna” and from that of the later, the works of the “Master of 
Montepulciano.” The masters “of the Badia a Isola,” of “Citta di Castello” 
have already attained a certain currency. Another new aspirant to permanency 
is the master of the Simonesque Madonna in Palazzo Venezia with which the 
author justly associates the enthroned Madonna in the Berenson Collection. 
This subdivisional tendency represents hard thinking and a high ideal of critical 
integrity. Its effect cannot be other than a clearing up of ambiguities and a de- 
crease of attributional slovenliness. But, as we have elsewhere pleaded, we feel 
that it is essentially a passing manifestation. Not all the anonimi which have 
lately come into hypothetical being will survive the storms of counter opinion. 
Some of them will doubtless prove to represent ill-defined phases in the develop- 
ment of historical masters, when the evolution of these latter is grasped more 
clearly. Be this as it may, art criticism owes its gratitude to the conscientious 
worker whether he disintegrates or reassembles, and we wish in conclusion to 
point out that the study before us, unlike some of its predecessors in the Pan- 
theon series, is not a mere anthology or general sketch but a serious attempt to 
provide a handbook to the period treated, in whose closely-packed pages and 
footnotes the student may find ready to his hand all the main threads which 
will lead him to past contributions and to future researches. 
—Evetyn Sanpserc VAvaLA. 


VisAGE DE BourpEeLte. Par Sandor Kemeri. Librarie Armand Colin. Wrappers. 
16mo. Illustrated. Paris. 1931. 


WERKE NIEDERLANDISCHER MEISTER IN DEN KircHeEN ITALiIENs. von T. H. Fokker. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Wrappers. Haag. 1931. 


L’Art ANTIQUE: OrtENT-GREECE-RomeE. Par G. Contenau and V. Chapot. Illus- 
trated. Sm. 4to. Librarie Armand Colin. Paris. 1930. 


CarvEp AND PainTep Desicns From New Guinea. By Albert Buell Lewis. Sm. 
Folio. Illustrated. Wrappers. Chicago. 1931. 


Tue Print-Cottectors Buttetin. Vol. I. 1930. Illustrated with color and half- 
tone plates. Octavo. M. Knoedler & Co., New York. 


This very finely illustrated and carefully compiled publication presenting the 
rarest and most beautiful color prints, engravings, etchings and woodcuts, will 
interest all those who are interested in the inception and development of these 
arts. The fact that it is a dealer’s periodical in no way prejudices its recognizable 
value and Mr. Carrington’s editorship is sufficient recommendation of its au- 
thority in its field. —F.F.S. 
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American Art AnnuaL. Vol. XXVII. 1930. Illustrated. 8vo. Washington, D. C. 


1931. 

The only comprehensive annual survey of the field of art published in this 
country. It is an invaluable book for all who are in any way interested in the 
subject, either as students, critics, dealers or collectors. In no other way can 
one secure such a variety of information in detail covering museums, auctions, 
art clubs and schools, beside the very complete directory of craftsmen, de- 
signers, painters, sculptors, illustrators, etchers and decorators. —F. F. S. 


Great Men or Art. By Thomas Craven. Illustrated. 8vo. Simon & Shuster. New 
York. 1931. 


In presenting the art of the world in the persons of its greatest exponents the 
author has produced a book that covers the subject in its most attractive form 
to the general reader. Catholic in his taste and intelligent in his appraisal of 
painters as diverse as Giotto and Cezanne, he manages to acquaint one with 
their individuality by judicious emphasis of personal characteristics that ap- 
pear in their work. The reproductions chosen to illustrate the various artists 
are so generally admirable that one cannot but regret the choice of an in- 
ferior picture, of doubtful authenticity, for Albert Ryder, the greatest American 
artist. However, the essay on Ryder is really adequate, illuminating in its con- 


densation of biographical data and fine in its appraisal of the artist’s ". 
—F.F.S. 
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Editor, W. R. VaLENTINER, The Detroit Institute of Art, Detroit, Mich. 
Managing Editor, none. 
Business Manager, none. 
2. That the owner is Freperic F. SHerman, 578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this afiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

Freperic F. SHerman, Owner 





Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of March, 1931. 
Joun W. Roserts 


Notary Public, New York County Register’s No. 2-R-94 
(My commission expires March 30, 1932) 




















